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_THE REPOSITORY. 





FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 

eee () !' she was fair, 
And lavely, as the lily of the vale 
Unspotted ; but the hight winds came 
And frost fellon the tender flow’r, and nipp’d 
The blooming blossom, and it peris!h’d 
Hear ve, fuir damsels, nor distrust my tale, 
Whilst I rehearse the ingratitude of man. 

A few years since, I] left Philadelphia ina 
packet to return home to the scenes of my child 
hood, On board was a young man, an intimate 
of mine, who was to be set on shore opposite to 
Wilmington. It was one of those beautiful 
mornings in May, when nature walks forth on 
silver shppers, and strews the earth with flow- 
Toa mind naturally inclined to poetry, the 
sublimities and solitudes of nature create a gran- 
deur ot thought which no language can describe. 
The sun was rising with sple andor trom the bosom 
of the eastern ocean, and throwing his rosy and 
golden light areund the blue circuit of the hea 
vens, \We floated slowly down the smooth sur- 
face of the river, and observed the sleeping mists 
as they arose from the cradle of the deep, Night 
fled like a spirit of darkness from the skies, 
when from the golden gates of heaven the herald 
of thefay walked forth in glory. Rosseau ob 
serves that a man may live a thousand years in 
a quarter of an hour, and [ appeared to verify 
the assertion. I gazed upon the no less roman- 
tic than lovely banks of the Delaware with all 
the poetic enthusiasm of a youthful heart. The 
meadows and the hills were arrayed in living 
green, and the butter-cup and daisy enamelled 
the beautiful gardens of nature. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds found, that in studying the paintings 
of Raphael, he had no taste for them, but the 
pencil of the sublime painter of nature pleases 
every eye. Torove in the romantic aia of 
solitude, where the lark pours her song of praise 
to heaven, and the primrose and cowslip throw 
forth from their dewy leaves the incense of 
sweetness, was always delightful to me, inas- 
much as the passions are at rest, and the mind 
exhilirated by the pure oxygen emitted from the 
flowers. 

The sun was travelling down se western 
fields of azure in dazzling “glory, when we had 
arrived opposite the mouth of the celebrated 
Brandywine. ‘The day had been warm, but the 
evening breezes had come out from the sylvan 
cells, and were sporting on the bosom of the 
wavy waters. I cast my eye in the distance, and 
beheld the beautiful town of W Umington seat 
tered on the acclivities of the hill, where the red 


ers 





beams of the sun were streaming upon the glit 
tering spires. ‘The fat catule were reposing up 
on the green beds of the vallies, and the birds 
were singing their evening hymn in the great 
church of nature. I listened with delight as the 
hum of Wilmington alternately swelled and died 
upon my ear,and my youthful heart pulsated 
with gratitude to that Being who had given me 
so much pleasure. Nothing would satisfy my 
young friend but that | must go to Wilmington 
and see the girls. * We thave beautiful girls 
there, said he, “and you will be delighted.” 

Prepossessed in favor of the visit, the boat was 
hoisted out.and we were soon on shore. Hence, 
in afew minutes, | found myself on the most 
beautiful spot in Delaware. Wandering a little 
distance, we came in contact with the most in 
scene I 


teresting ever beheld, and which my 
pen can but feebly describe. So tender, so 
touching was the circumstance rendered by the 


solitary hour, and place, and a perfect unison 
of feeling, that imagination alone can do justice 
to the picture. Gentle reader! as I relate the 
story, give the reins to your fancy, that you 
may have some idea of the interesting scene. A 
beautiful young woman, apparently eighteen 


years of age, was clinging to the arm ofa young | 
man, and kneeling before him in the agony of 


grief In her arms she held a little child, the 
arms of which were clasped around her neck, 
and several persons were standing at a little 
distance evidently affected at the sight. She 


was pleading with him to remain and not leave | 


her and her poor child to suffer the privations 
of life, and feel the scorn of an unfeeling world. 
She reealled to his recollection the promise 


which he had made when she was happy in the 


home of her childhood, and she reminded him 
of her forlorn condition. She told him that she 
had incurred disgrace, and had been driven 
from the presence of her parents for his sake— 
that she had sacrificed all that women hold dear 
at the shrine of her affection for him; and that, 
in consideration of his protestations, she had 
thwarted the will of her parents, that she might 
live in his presence as a partner through life. 
She endeavored to describe the dangers of the 
turbulent ocean on which he was about to em 
bark, and the sorrows which would prey upon 
her deserted heart in his absence, until a tear 
stole down his sun-burnt cheek—she saw it and 
renewed her efforts. But all was in vain—the 
boat was waiting, and he resolved to £0 on 
board the ship which lay in the stream. His 
conscience haunted him for the injuries he had 
done the innocent girl, whom he had seduced 
from the path of propriety by the wily blandish 
ments of counterfeited love. He desired rather 
to wander in the wilderness of a foreign coun 
try than be reproached by the miseries of his 
victim ; and would sooner mingle with savage 
society than gaze upon the ruins of that heart 
which had been broken by his cruelty. 


remember her, he threw himself in the boat. In 
a moment; the bark was moving.through the 
dark biue waves, and leit no trace behind of the 
keel ; but it was not so withethe blasted hopes 
of - poor girl. She discovered herself aban 
don#d by the man who should have been the 
last to desert her, and her heart was re ady to 
burst with anguish. The rowers rested fora 
mongent on their oars, and she took one long 
sagt. it was the last. The boat bore slowly 
away Ly ie their voices died on the breeze in dis 
tinéa’ e the wind sighing in the Aolean Harp. 
Sh¢ strained her bright blue eye, but she 
him no more. The mighty waters rolled on be 
fore her as she ploughed through the sea, and 
the poor girl turned from the sight with a bro 
ken heart. The babe still clung on her bosom, 
but she heeded it not. ‘The remembrance of 
happier days arose before her—the scenes of 
home and childhood flitted across her imagina 
tion—the idea of her forlorn condition appeared 
before her like a spectre, and she again burst 
into tears. They were the tears of penitence 
and love—they were the overflowings of a ten 
der heart. They were as salutary to her bosom 
of sorrow as rain to the dying flower. Witha 
look that [can never forget, and which seemed 
to tell me that it was my fellow man who had 
caused her misery, she wrapped her babe in her 
large shawl and prepared to retrace her steps 
| to her desolate home. I saw her tall, straight 
fizure fade in the distant twilight from my view, 
and in a few moments she was lost in the ga 
thering shadows. 





saw 


The moon, enrobed in her fleece of light grey 
cleuds, was travelling cn through the immereity 
of space, and had thrown a soft silvery light 
, over every object in nature. She was ascend 
| ing in her ivory chariot to the key-stene of the 

zenith, and the fair haired Venus was sinking in 

the western fields. [ travellee on with my friend 
| to Wilmington, and on our way, a young shep 
herd told us the story of the poor girl's wrongs 
| She had once moved in polite society, whieh 
was yet visible in her gracefulness, and her pa 
rents had destined her to be the bride of a youth 
whom they selected ; but unhappily, she had ina 
| bibed a spirit of romantic adventure from novel 
reading, Which laid the foundation of her ruin 
| The young man, who had fled from the victim 
of his crime to roam in a distant land, had been 
protected by the father of the ill-fated female 

From an orphan boy he grew up under the sam 

roof, and, like the serpent in the fable, which 

had been resuscitated from the freezing influ 
ence of winter, he stung the bosom upon which 
he had been nurtured, and poisoned the happ 

ness of that circle which had snatched hin fron 
an unfeeling world. ‘The beautiful girl became 
fond, and he failed not to attack her upon that 
side of her mind which the sentinel of prudence 
had left unguarded. Flattery is the nearest road 


to“ and at that avenue he failed 

The last rays of the setting sun had left the : prodigali'y of praise. He wish 
hills and were dancing on the steeples of hea _ . os | shepherdess, with no fortune 
mington. The birds had finished their il ‘The “ye ythat he might spend bis days 


dious anthem to departing day, aieved when he 


murs of the town had passed awa 
breeze. The young man appre 
whom he had ruined, and offere’ 
She melted into tears 
begged him again to stay, butog realized. 
from her, and with the prom 


rerous and gallant 
ther knight should 


at the ide hopes of happiness 


Vot whe pe rari al cottage, and then we pt 


To heav/fHee in birth and fortune. She 
to hell HS Aisinterestedness., ler ales 
i sidt ined prolitie by novel reading, fin 


Search yre which he had commenced : and 
rthe hour when they should be 


rural cottage. But, alas! in ap 
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evil hour, she beeame the victim of a villain, 
and was driven out from her once happy bome, 
the child of sorrow. She was an outcast, de 
peident upon her betrayer for support, and 
wil the hope of prevatling opon hin not to 
desert her, she had followed bim to the place of 
Such were the particulars which 


Mm oarwatioa 
the rustic youth related, 

The next day Elett Wilmington and arrived 
ininy native village. Po owas young, and the 
unoge of the poor girl haunted me in every 
rea In my solitary rambles [frequently 
dhvelf upon her sorrow the 
and the cruelty of man. “Addison celebrates two 


lovers, who agreed that they would each in ab 


aw. 
and 


nconstaney 


sence gaze upon the moon at the same hour, 
that they might know the thoughts of ‘each 
other, butlablis! this poor girl could@ouly re 


' ' 
the man who washed 
‘Two 


member her shame, and 
to blot from bis mind her remembrance. 
yerrs after, as LT travelled to Philadelphia, I 
agdoa sawomy friend tn Wilraington. Phe cir 

was almost obkterated from my 
miod, but his presence, by association, recalled 
it fresh to my recollection. Tasked hin for the | 
conclusion of the story of that) be autifal girl. | 
whonwe had seen in tears on the banks of the 
Brandywine, and he told me that she had long 
since gone down to the tomb with a broken 
heart Such a narrative is pathetic and pala 

ful. but it has a beneficial influence upen the 
hunan mind. ‘To stand over the grave of faded 
beauty. and read her wrongs in the sympathetic 
story, inculeates abhorrence of a crime which 
disgraces humip nature. [tis said that prince 
Fugene lavishly rewarded a friend who frst 
wave him to understand the value of a moral 
maxim: but the grave teaches without remune- 
ration ‘Phat unhappy girl would have long 
been perhaps the ornament of the cirele in 
which she moved, had not the lawless machina- 
tions ofa villain interposed. Such is the conse- 
qaence of the insinuating serpent, Seduction, 
when permitted to ghde through the rosy bow- 
ers of society. The blossom just blooming wi 

thers at his approach, and the stain which he 
leaves upon the lily can never be eradicated. 


MILFORD BARD. 
THES REYLECTOR. 
DEFIANCE OF THE ALMIGHTY. 


‘Thou thoughtest, that [was altogether such an 
ene as thyself.” 


cumstance 








It was near the close of one of those storms 
that deposit such a volume of snow on the earth, 
that a middle aged man, in one of the southern 
counties of Vermont, seated himself at a large 
fire in alog house. He was crossing the Green 
M uuntains from the western to the eastern side ; 
he had stopped at the only dwelling of man ina 
distance of more than twenty miles, being the 
width of the parallel ranges of gloomy moun- 
tains; he was determined to reach his dwelhag 
én the eastern side that day. Tn reply toa kind 
Invitation to tarry in the house and not dare 
the horrors of the jacreasing storm, he declared 


that he wonld go, and that the Almighty was 
as ad . * 


not sble to prevent bum, 

lis words were heard above the howling of 
the ten pest. 
valloy s here he had rested, over one ridge, any 
‘, 


Ile travelled from the mountain 


| the stature of man; yet he kept on, and bad 
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arrived within a few yards of the last summit, 
from whence he could have looked down upon 
his dwelling. He was near a large tree ; partly 
supported by its trunk, his body bent forward, 
and his ghastly intent features told) the stub 
bornness of his purpose to overpass that little 
eminence. The Almighty had prevented hin— 
t! F 
years that tree has stood by 
to the 


d hieroglyphies of death, to 


i¢ currents of his life-blood were frozen or 
more than thirty 
branches with 


the solitarv road, scored 


names, letters, at 


warr the traveller that he trod over a spot of | 


a Zion s Hh rald. 


fearful interest 
* Bat the sound of the church going bell, 
These sallies and rocks never heard, 


Ne’er sgi’d at the sound of a knell, 





Or smil’d when a Sabbath appear’d.” 
Those beautiful lines by Cowper, of which 
the above stanza is part, representing a cast- 
away on the island of Juan Fernandez, will al 
ways convey to minds capable of appreciating 
the beauties of poetry, and of sympatbising to 
the bereavements of the exile, the mostdelicate, 
tender, and sensible sensations; whilst the heart 
soitened into all the agreeableness of the sweet- 
est sensibility, will award its tribute of gratitude 
to this most interesting author, for having fur 
nished so rich a banquet for the nourtshment of 
its best affections. 
How often are we led, when the Sabbath re 
turns, bringing with its calm—its freedom from 
tol—its ringing of bells, and its hour of devo- 
tion, to a contemplation of that destiny which 
now and then makes a Selkirk of a fellow cri 
zen. by forcing him before the storm, upon some 
rock or island of the ocean, and there shutting 
him out from all that makes up the loveliness of 
the Sabbath, and from society and friends for 
ever! how often do we imagine this hopeless 
being seated upon some hedge or promontory. 
his hand resting upon his lap, and his feet hang 
Sng over the precipice, ruminating upon the soli 
tude that, surrounded him, and indulging in 
mournful strains like these : 
“Ve winds that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
@ Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land PE shall visit no more’ — 
and then starting from his reverie, when he 
thinks he hears in the roar of waters, as they 
dash against the base of his position, the voice 
of some beloved friend, or in the edding of the 
tempest the chiming of the Sabbath bells. Deso 
late, destitute mort ! who ean. when he av akes 


fay, and that dey the 


in the morning of a lovely « 
Swath, surrounded by society, friendship, and 
love, and when he rises to enjoy its silence and 
its associations; and then when he goes forth 
tthe yakitation of the bell from some neigh 
boring steep!’ to join the throng who are press 
ing to the iouse of God, there to make offe: 








viervened between him and his fami 


ult 
ly 
must have been great, as its depth became near 


aa 


The Libor of walking in that deep snow 





ings of thanks ing and praise to the Uuives 


sal Parent—aybo, we Hs 


| bitgsed State, prut feels, when he ce 


k. in this happy a 


rtp 
athe 


as his 





es eee Seca 
favored condition and exalted privileges with 
the solitude and hereavement of the exile, the 
kindlings of a purer gratitude, and the aspire 
tions of a holier praise ? 
The Virtue of Gentleness aot to be confounded 
with artificial und insincere Politeness 
Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in 
our manners; and, by a constant train of hu 
mane attentions, studies to alleviate the buiden 
of common misery [ts office, therefore. is ex 
tensive. It is not, ike some other virtues, called 
forth only on peculiar emergencies: but it is 
inaction, when we are engaged in 
it to 


address, to regulate our speech, and to diffuse 


continually 


intercourse with men. onght form our 


itself over our whole behaviour. 
I must warn you, however, not to confound 
this gentle wisdom which is frem above, with 


' 


that artificial courtesy, that studied smoothness 


of manners, which is learned in the school of 


the 


frivolous and empty may possess. 
‘LAA } 


Sach accomplishments the most 
Too often 
they are employed by the artful as a snare; too 
often atfeeted by the 


cover to the baseness of their minds. 


world. 


bard and unfeeling. as a 
We can 
not, at the same time, avoid observing the hom 
age which, even in such instances. the world is 
constrained to pay to virtue. Tn order to render 
society agreeable, itis found necessary to as 
sume somewhat that may at least carry its ap 
pearance: Virtue is the eniversal charm ; even 
its shadow is courted, when the substance is 
wanting: the imitation of its form bas been re 
duced into an art; and. inthe commerce@of life, 
the first study of all who would either gain the 
esteem, or win the hearts of others, is to learn 
the speech, and to adopt the manners of exn 
dor, gentleness, and humanity: bat that gentle 
ness which is the characteristic of s good mar, 
has. like every other virtue, its seatin the heart: 
and, let me add. nothing except what {ows from 
it, can render even external manners truly pleas- 
ing, for no assumed behavicur can at all times 
hide the real character. In that unaffected cil 
ty which springs from a gentle mind, there isa 
charm infinitely more powerful than in all the 
studied manners of the most fintshed courtier. 
Brain, 
ON THE LOVELINESS OF WOMEN, 

It is not the smiles of a pretty face, nor the 
tint of thy complexion, nor the beauty and sym- 
metry of thy person, nor yet the costly rebes 


ind ae 


heanty—No'—Nor 


eorations that compose thy artificial 
that 
which thou dartest with such lustre on the man 
It is thy 
pleasing deportinent—thy chaste conversation, 


enchanting glance 


thon deignest worthy of thy affeetion. 
thy sensibility, and the purity of thy theuehts— 


thy affable and open disposition—sympathising 


with these in adversity-——comforting the affict- 





ml—relieving the distressed—and, above all, 
j that humility of sow. that unfeigned and per- 
fect regard of the precepts of Christianity. — 

















These virtues constitute thy Loventimess — 
Adorned with but those of nature and simplicity, 
they will shine like the refulgent sun, and dis 
play to man that the loveliness of thy person ts 
not to be found in the tinsel ornaments of the 


body, but im the reflection of the rectitude and 





serenity of a well-spent life, that soars above the | 
transicut vanities of this world. And when thy 
days are ended here upon earth, thy happy spi- | 
rit shall waft it to the regions of eternal bliss. | 
VARIETY. | 

; | 

rROM MILLS’ HISTORY OF CHIVALRY, } 
CHIVALRY. 


The true knight, he whose mind was formed 
in the best mould of chivalric principles, was a 
more perfect personification of love than poets 
The fair object 
of his passion was truly and emphatically the 


and romances ever dreamed. 
mistress of his heart. She reigned there with 


absolute dominion. Jlis love was— 


** All adoration, duty, and observance.” 

The kuight, whose heart was warmed with 
the true light of chivalry, never wished that the 
dominion of his mistress should be less than ab- 
sulute, and the confession of her perfect virtue 
which this feeling inspired, made him preserve 


his own faith pure and without a stain. Love 
vas as marked a feature in the chivalric charac- 
ter as valor, and, in the phrase of the time, he 
who understood how to break a lance, and did 
not understand how to win a lady, was but half 
a knight. 
in brave and gentle knights kindled aspirations 


He fought to win her smiles, for love 


for high desert and borer. 

Ob! that my lady saw me,” was the excla- 
mation of a knight in the pride of successful 
valor as he mounted a city’s wall, and with his 
good sword was proving the worth of his ehival 
ry. He wore her colours, and the favor of his 
lady bright was the chief ornament of his har- 
ness. She judged the prize at the tournament, 
assisted him to arm. and was the first and the 
most joyous to hail bis return from the perils of 
war. 

Asoldier of chivalry would go to battle, proud 
of the fitle of a pursuivant of love, and in the 
contests of chivalric skill, which, hike the bat- 
thes of Homer's heroes, gave brilliancy and 
splendor to war, a knight challenged another to 
joust with a lance for love of the ladies ; and he 
eommended himself to the mistress of bis heart 
for protection and assistance. In his mind, wo- 
man was a being of mystic power; in the forests 
of Germany. her voice had been listened to like 
that of the spirit of the woods; melodious, so 
lemn, and oracular; and when chivalry was 
formed into a system, the same idea of some 
thing supernaturs! in her character threw a 
shadowy and serious interest over softer feel- 
ives, and she was revered as well as loved. 
While this devotedness of seul to women’s 
eharms appeared in his general intereours: with 


the sex. in a demeanor of homage, in a 


erave 
gre 


and stately politeness, his lady-love he regarded 





| 
} 
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with religious constancy, Fickleness would 
have been a species of impiety, for she was not 
a toy that he played with, but a divinity whom 
he worshipped. His adoration of her sustained 
hima through all the perils that lay before his 
reaching his heart's desire, and loyalty (a word 
that has lost its pristine and noble meaning 
was the choicest quality in the character of the 
preux chevalier. 

No wonder that in those ages of violence, 
bravery was the manly quality ; dear, above all 
others, in woman's eyes. Its possession atoned 
for the want of every personal grace; and the 
damsel who, on being reproached for loving an 
ugly man, replied, “ he is so valiant | have never 
looked in his face,” apologised for her passion 
in a manner that every woman of her time could 
sytpathise with. A proficiency in chivalric ex 
ercises was the only distinction of the age; it 
would have been contrary to its spirit and laws 
for a gentle maiden to have loved any other 
than a knight who had achieved high deeds of 
arms. The advancement of his fame was, there- 
fore, among the dearest wishes of her heart, and 
she fanned his love of noble enterprise, in order 
to speed the hour of their union. The poets and 
romance writers of the days of chivalry, bear 


ample testimony to the existence of this state of | 


feeling, and to the perils which brave men un 
derwent to gain fair ladies’ smiles; but all their 
tales must yield in pathos to the following sim 
ple historical fact: When the Scots were en- 
deavoring to throw off the yoke which Edward 
I. had imposed on them, the recovery of the cas 
tle of Douglas was the wuteasing effort of its 
_good lord James. It was often lost and won, for 
if the vigilance of the English garrison relaxed 
fora moment, the Scots who lived in the neigh 
borhood, and were ever on the watch, aided 
their feudal lord in regaining the fortress, which, 
however, he could not retain long against the 
The 


sion of this castle seemed to be held by so peril 


numerous chivalry of England. posses 


ous a tenure, that it excited the noblest aspira 


tions for fame in the Lreast of the English ; and 


a fair maiden, perplexed by the number of 


knights who were in suit of her, vowed -she 
would bestow her han@ upon him who preserv 
ed the adventurous or-hazardous castle of Dou 
glas for a year and a day. Sir John Walton 
boldly and gladly undertook the enterprise, and 
right gallantly he held possession of the fortress 
for some months. At lemgth he was slain in a 
sally which Douglas provoked him to make. 
On his person was found a (ter, which he lately 
received from his lady-love, commending his 
noble chevisance, declaring that her heart was 
now his; and praying him to return forthwith, 


The 


without exposing himself to further peril 


| good lord James of Douglas grieved when he 


read this letfer, and it was generous and gallant 
of him to lament that a brother knight should 
be slain, when his fairest hopes of happiness 


seemed on the puint of being realized. 


{si 


Years rush by us like the wind. We see not 
whence the eddy comes, or whither it is tending 
and we seem oursclves to witness their flight with 
out a sense that we are changed ;—and yet time ts 
as the winds rob the 


beguiling man of his strength, 


woods of their folisge. 

The hardest grapple on earth is that which ob 
tains between pride and poverty; and the man who 
has become the disputed province of these two be/ 
ligerents, is a stranger to repose and happiness. 

Flatter not yourself of your faith to God, if you 
wait chat ty for your neighbor, 


teasing all—Those who have 


Difficully af 


most to give,are most likely to complain ol 


i 
man’s ingratitude. For this reason, a king ob 
served, * that his power of dispensing favours 
was the most difficult task of royalty—since he 
never gave a place away but he made ninety 
nine discontented and ungraleful subjects.” Near 
ly to the same purpose was lord B.'s answer, 04 
being asked why he discontinued annual balls ? 
fle said “ his rooms were not large enough to 
contain more than two hundred persons, and he 
feared making all above that number, who were 
his friends, his enemies; for he had observed, 
that those ladies who were invited, forgot it be 
fore the next year; but those who were not 
invited, nerer forgot it during their lives.” 
MISERIES. 

To see a young gentleman lolling ungraceful 
ly ona chair, with his feet over one arm of it, 
and his head and elbow leaning on the other—if 


‘ 


H aad : sine et 
makes me think le is unused to por 


At a ball to be teased to dance with a person 
we dislike, and propriety and politeness make us 
accede to his request, although our feelings 
say no. 

To be accompanied home by a witless beau 
from a party, and for politeness sx .e ask him 
in—* thank you, Miss,” and the ft stalks into 
the room, although the family have retived,and 
the watchmen are crying past ten o'clock, 

To be tormented with the visits of a spiritles: 
lover, because he pleases Pa and Ma, and who 
has not sense enough to see that he is ridiculed 
for being an egregious fool, or manly feeling 
sufficient to stay away, when he bas had hiats 


plain and palpable —{ Parthenon. 





Hook being told of the marriage of a political 
opponent, exclaimed, ‘lam glad to hear it.’ Then 
suddenly added, with a feeling of compass'onate 


forg veness, Sand vet 1 don't see wh | ahould Lif, 


poor fellow, for he never did ine much barm.’ 
Eee 
PUZZLF. 
O’er allthe world my empire T extend ; 
And while that lists, my reign can never end 
1 flatter all, md almost all deceis 
Vet when | promise next, they sull believe, 
To heav’n ft lead, but must not enter there 
tn hell | cannot 
Hostdlin vam vou puz le for my name, 
Search your own breast, for there PT surely am. 
f> "*s 


; earth is my sphere. 





tludeon Reposite 
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A FRAGMENT FOR THE LADIES 

*Thy grandmother,’ said my uncle Toby, address- 
ing himself to young Arabella, just from London, 
and who was playing the battle of Marengo, on the 
piano—‘ thy grandmother, child,’ said he, ¢ used to 
play on a much better instrument than thine.’ 

*Indeed,’ said Arabella, ‘how could it have been 
better’ you know it is the most fashionable instru- | 
ment, and is used by every body that is any thing.’ 

‘Your grandmother was something, yet she ne- 
yer saw a plano forte.’ %, 

‘but what was the name of the instrument 7— 
had it strings, or was it played by keys ” 

‘You must give me time to recollect the name ; 
it was indeed a stringed instrument, but was played 
by the hand.’ 

* By the hand alone *—Tlow vulgar ; but I protest 
1 should Jike to see one, and papa shall buy me one 
when [ return to London. Do you think that we 
can obtain one ? 

‘No, you will not probably fiad one in London, 
Sut doubtless they may be found in some of the 
country towns.’ 

‘How many strings had it? Must one play with 
yoth hands? and could one play the double bass ” 

‘fT know not whether it would play double bass, 
«3 you call it, itwas played by both hands, and had 
two strings.’ 


> 


‘Two strings only ? surely you are jesting ; how 
could good music be produced by such an instru- | 
ment, when the piano has two or three hundred ? 

‘Oh, the strings were very long, one about 14 
feet, and the other might be lengthened at plea- 
sure, even to 5U or more.’ 

* What a prodigious deal of room it must take up, 
but no matter, L will have mine in the old ball, and 
papa may have an addition built to it, for he says! 
shall never want formany thing, and so does mamma. | 
Were the strings struck with little mallets like the | 
piano, or were they snapped like a harpsichord? | 

* Like neither of those instruments, as | recollect, 
hut it produced a soft kind of humming music, and | 
was peculiarly agreeable to the husband and rela- | 
tions of the performer.’ 

*Q! as to pleasing one’s brsband or relatic 
that is all Dicky, in the Haut-ton, you know; but 
1am determined to have one ai any rate. Was it 
easily learnt, and was it taught by French or Italian 
masters ? 

‘It was easily learnt, but Frenchmen and Italians | 
scarcely dared to show their heads in our country 
in those times.’ 


*Can you not possioly recollect the name >—How 
siall we Know what to inquire for ? 

‘Yes, I do now vremember the nmamc, and we 
must inquire for a svinnine weet.’ 

When we are alone we have our fhoug/i/s to 


watch—in the family our fempers—in company, 


eur fongues, 








__ DOREESTIO 





ECONOMY. 








Method of Salting Butter. —Take sugar, one part, 
nitre one part, and clean strong salt two parts, beat 
them well together, and put by the preparation for 
use—of which take one ounce for every 16 ounces 
of butter, and mix it thoroughly with the butter as 
soon as it is freed from the butter-milk. Butter salt- 
ed in this manner, and put down in close tubs, with 
a little melted butter poured over the surface, to fill 
up every little vacancy, before the top is put on, 
will keep good for many years. 

.1 Good Bread.—A mixture of two parts flour, 
and one of potatoe, makes an agreeable bread, 
which cannot be distinguished from wheaten bread. 
It is said that not less than 300 tons of potatoes are 
consumed for this purpose in London every week. 
Economical and safe way of making Soap.—To 
gallons of lye, of strength just sufficient to bear 
an egg, add 16 pounds of melted grease, which, by 
being placed in the hot sun, and occasionally stirred, 
willin a few days pro@uce asoap of the first quality. 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
POETRY. 


The skull of Pope has been dug up at ‘T'wicken- 
ham, and casts from it are selling in the streets of 
London.—{ English paper. 
FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 
Alas, how little from the tonb we claim.—Pore. 
That ruin, once the residence of wit, 
By lore replenished, and by genius hit; 
Within whose walls, in lofty state ensbrin’d, 
Once dwelt a proud and elevated mind. 
W hose slightest emanation could excite 
Feelings of wonder, throbbings of delight— 
Before whose piercing ken vice fled aghast, 
And shrinking envy felt itself surpass’d. 
That ruin, now, its glowin, tenant gone, 
No trace retains of high conception flown ! 
To it no plastic records fondly cling, 
And teil it was an intellectual thing ! 


Not so our nature. When the tome we read, 
Whose breathing pages did from it proceed, 
The quick pulsation of the bosom tells— 

The heart proclaims it as life’s current swells— 
How vainly ‘Time, to quench the mind essays, 
Which still lives on, although its shell decays ! 
Yet who but those with heartless forms of clay, 
On which ne’er shone a soul-refining ray, 
Would dare the dwelling of the dead to rake, 
And from its sepulchre that relic take ! 

Shame, Albion, shame, that in thy brilliant hour, 
Thy lofty day of intellectual power, 

Thy sons should thus his domicile invade, 

Yo venerate the high and mighty shade ! 

But vain the action; when thou hast become 
Like blighted Athens, or like fallen Rome, 

Thy bards shall shed on thee thy purest fame, 
And nations dwell enraptured on each name ; 
And foremost in the high and deathless banc, 
Thy son of ‘Twickenham shall proudly stand ! 


Yet spare, ye mummers of a fictious art, 

Who paint the brain as seamen draught a chart — 

Who faia would give locality to mind, 

And have each passion in its ce}l defined, 

Oh! spare that ruin, once'the residence 

Of high conception and of lofty sense— 

Oh! spare what once of heavenly fire was full, 

And in your mercy seek some meaner skull 

‘Yo prove your darkling theory of brain, 

As wild as whimsical, as weak as vain. 
FRANCIS. 





FROM THE (HUDSON) RUHAL REPOSITORY, 
ON VISITING THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 
I went to view a burial, 
Where marble white was infant fair : 
it smiling seem’d that all was well, 
Tho’ death had laid its finger there. 


So lovely sad, and silent pale, 

Sat one who watch’d with sleepless care 
With mother’s love that ne’er can fail, 
Tho’ unrelenting death was there. 


Intent she gaz’d upon the form, 

And wildly curl’d his glossy hair; 

And could not think his spirit gone—- 
Tho’ death had plac’d its impress there 


Pond mem’ry gave the winning smile, 
rhat might with angel’s smile compare ; 
And e’en the Lours of grief beguile, 
Tho’ death had fix’d its signet there. 


Her little prattler’s voice she’d hear, 
And mark the sportive look he’d wear ; 
To all his varied wants give ear, 

Tho’ death had stamp’d its image there. 


And now from her embrace he’s borne, 
But more than earthly love he’ll share : 
Maternal heart thou needst not mourn, 
For death can never enter there ! 


Hudson, December 18, 1826, 
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FROM THE MONTHLY EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 
THE ADOPTED CHILD. 

“ Why wouldst thou leave me, oh! gentle child ° 

Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild, 

A straw roofed cabin with lowly wall— 

Mine is a fair and pillared hall, 

Where many an image of marble gleams, 

And the sunshine of picture forever streams. 





ia. | 


“Oh! green is the turf where my brothers play, 
Thro’ the long bright hours of the summer day ; 
They find the red-cup moss where they climb, 


And they chase the bee o’er scented thyme ; 
And the rocks where the heath-flower blooms they 

know— . 
Lady, kind lady, oh! let me go!” a 
**Content thee, boy, in my bower to dwell! " 
Here are sweet sounds, which thou lovest well ; a 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon, 3 
Harps which the wandering breezes tune ; ir 
And the silvery wood-note of many a bird, ‘i 
W hose voice was ne’er in thy mountains heard.” | 
“My mother sings, at twilight’s fall, . 
A song of the hills far more sweet than all ; 
She sings it under our own green tree, 
‘To the babe half slumbering on her knee ; 
I dreamt last night of that music low— 
Lady, kind lady, oh! let me go !” 
‘Thy mother is gone from her cares to rest, ) 
She bath taken her babe on her quiet breast ; 
Thou wouldst meet her footsteps, my boy, no more, 
Nor hear her song at the cabin door. 


—Come thou with me to the vineyards nigh, 
And we’ll pluck the grapes of the richest dye.” 


Is my mother gone from her home away ? 

—But | know my brothers are at play! 

I know they are gathering the fox-glove’s bell, 

And the long fern-leaves by the sparkling well— 

Or they launch their boats where the blue streams 
flow— 

Lady, sweet lady, oh ! let me gv 
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‘¢ Fair child, thy brothers are wanderers now, 
They sport no more on the mountain’s brow ; 
Thev have left the fern by the spring’s green side, 
Aud the streams where the fairy barks were tied. 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 

For tby cabin home is alonely spot.” 


** Are they gone, all gone from the sunny hill ? 
—But the bird and the blue fly rove o’er it still; 
And the red deer bound, in their gladness free, 
And the heath is bent by the singing bee ; 

And the waters Icap, and the fresh winds blow— 
Lacy, sweet lady, oh! let me go.” 


——__ 





YROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Lines on reading Cornelia’s late address to the 
Boston Barn. 
How vain, ‘ gold and silver,’ how worthless and vain, 
Ye seem to the tender breath’d soul touching strain, 
That the hand of the fair, from her harp hath drawn 
forth, 
To soothe in his sorrows, the Bard of the North. 
The proud son of wealth to himself may impart 
The feelings that warm and ennoble the heart ; 
By extending, with pity, the hand of relief 
To the minstrel in penury, sickness and grief 
Yet no spirit all glowing with charity’s fire, 
Might impart to the soul of the son of the lyre, 
Emotions more thrilling, more tender and kind, 
Than those of the gifted, benevolent mind— 
Which gave not the tribute, the cold one of wealth 
Tohim, whom Peru’s could not win back to health, 
But pour’d forth its sympathy glowing and bright- 
Revelation depicted in colours of light, 
And wean’d from his soul the dark phantoms of care, 
That embitter existence, and nurture despair. 
CEDRIC. 








(CF Persons who write to the Editor, on business, 
without paying postuge, may readily understand 
why their letters are not attended to, 








